F John Bigelow, late Minister to France, spent an hour
with me this P.M. He has been here some ten days, a
looker-on, and is a good and honest observer. The pro-
ceedings at the Capitol have greatly interested him. He
complains, and perhaps with reason, that the President
was in fault in not communicating to his friends in Con-
gress his purpose in removing Stanton, that they might
have been prepared for the contest. The President's mea-
sures, he thinks also, should have been taken with delibera-
tion; he should not have permitted himself to be foiled by
Stanton; Thomas, or the man who was to take the place
of Stanton, should have ejected him at once. All this is
very true. It is easy, now that the matter has passed, to
say, that so great a scoundrel, so treacherous, false, and
deceitful a man should not have been treated like a gentle-
man. The President has, from the first, extended to Stan-
ton a consideration and leniency that has surprised me, for
he knew him to be false, remorseless, treacherous, and
base. I expressed my disbelief in his quiet retirement last
Friday, when the President announced his removal and
T.'s appointment.

Bigelow is confident, or rather has high hopes, that
impeachment will fail in the Senate. Says that the large
conservative force in the Senate, with the Chief Justice,
look with repugnance and horror to the accession of Wade,1
and would prefer to continue the President. Unless,
therefore, Wade will resign and allow some good conserv-
ative Senator to be made President of the Senate, he
thinks impeachment will be defeated.

I encouraged his hopes, while I have very slight expect-
ations. This is a party scheme, a conspiracy on a large
scale, more offensive and reprehensible than that of se-
cession, but the conspirators, having taken the fatal
plunge, cannot recede. There are Representatives who
have qualms, but these very men will stimulate hesir

' * AsJPresident pro tern, of the Senate, Senator Benjamin F. Wade of Ohio
was next in line of succession to the Presidency.